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INE GY IGG IND Te ARIE Rs 

{To every sentiment contained in the follow- 
ing article by Dr. Lee, in the New Genesee Far- 
mer, we respond a hearty amen. We wish Ameri- 
can farmers and American agriculture had a host 
of such advocates as Dr. Lee. Were this the case, 
lawyer influence would not long predominate in our 
national and State councils, and thwart measures 
proposed to benefit the farming interest. The poet 
says, “ Who would be free, themselves must strike 
the blow:” so with the farmers: if they would 
have their profession receive that patronage from 
government which is justly its due, they must 
themselves arise in their strength and demand it. We 
would not have government, either State or nation- 
al, single out any particular interest as the object 








of its bounty, to the exclusion of others—but gov- | 


ernment should bear in mind tbat, (in the truthful 
language of another,) when it gives to AGRICULTURE, 
it gives to all.—N. E. Far. 


From the New Genesee Farmer. 


NEW YORK STATE AGRICULTU- 
RAL SCHOOL. 


An institution with the above name was incorpo- 
rated by the legislature at its recent session. Its 
location is not fixed by law, but it can be estab- 
lished wherever a majority of the stockholders 
shall choose to have it. In connection with the 
school is to be an experimental and pattern farm, 
in cultivating which the pupils must labor one-half 
of the time, when it is suitable for out-door work. 
The number of Trustees is thirtytwo, of whom the 
Governor and Lieutenant Governor, for the time 
being, are ex-officio members. No appropriation 
whatever was made for its benefit. It is proposed, 
however, that if the friends of agriculture will sub- 
scribe $25,000, (the sum necessary to start the in- 
Stitution,) there is no doubt but the legislature will 
give as much more to promote the great objects in 
view. Individual effort must take the lead in the 
enterprise. The legislature needs some palpable 
evidence that the farmers of the State desire to 
elevate their noble calling to a par with what are 


termed “ the learned professions,” in point of sci- | 


ence, talent, and all the general influence and ad- 
vantages, which in the order of Providence, are in- 
separably connected with high intellectual improve- 
ment. Ifthe cultivators of the soil so wish, a few 


thousand dollars can be had, as well to make skil- | 


ful and scientific farmers, as hundreds of thousands 
to aid in making skilful and scientific doctors and 
lawyers. Is the practice of medicine and surgery 
both an art and a science? No less so is the prac- 


tice of good husbandry. Do the general intelli-' 


gence and learning of the legal profession enable 


a vastly disproportionate number of lawyers to fill” 


our legislative halls, both at Albany and Washing- 
ton, and to occupy nine-tenths of all offices of dis- 
tinguished honor and profit? Then let those who 
are to follow the plow, enjoy equal advantages for 
mental improyvement—equal opportunities to rise 
in the world, and they will soon assert their rights, 
and maintain their just influence in the communi- 


ty. Is it possible that general information, and certain elements of earth, air and water into culti- 
practical science are so very useful to attorneys | vated plants, and these again into domestic animals, 
and physicians—so valuable to all non-producing their mik, butter, cheese, flesh and wool, Shall I 
citizens, and yet be utterly worthless to the great) be told that for the sons of practical agriculturists 
producing classes, who can turn their additional to study and understand the uniform laws of na- 
knowledge every day of their lives, to a practical | ture that govern these and all kindred changes in 
account, by vastly increasing the products of their) the constitution of matter, is of less practical utili- 
better directed industry, and thereby augment all | ty than for them to study heathen mythology or to 
the comforts and enjoyments of civilized society? | spend years to learn to read in the original text, 

I think it not amiss to say that the producing | the licentious odes of Horace and Ovid ? 
classes should have more of their number in the I would he the last to under-value classical learn- 
councils of the State and nation ; and JT will take | ing. All I contend for is, that every laboring man 
the liberty to add that I am profoundly anxious to | who is to grow up from our sons, may, by superior 
see far more of their number able and worthy to | opportunities, acquire more skill and knowledge 
guide the affairs, and direct the destiny, of this| in his branch of business, to the end that he may 
/young and rising republic. How is this to be| produce and enjoy more of the comforts of civiliz- 
done ? led society. As a father, ] confess my anxiety not 
] answer, by uniting the labor of the bands with | only to learn my children how to earn and enjoy 
the culture of the mind, just as God has united in | an honest and comfortable living, but also how to 
one person both mechanical and intellectual powers. | keep what property their well-directed industry 
These should operate together to achieve bere on | shall produce. ‘Tell me, who creates the immense 
earth, that exalted destiny placed within our reach | fortunes accumulated by a fortunate few? Is it 
_ by Infinite Benevolence. If it were designed that | not our toiling farmers and mechanics, who work 
one class of the community, or one portion of our | hard, fare bard, produce much, and consume little, 
_race, should perform all the manual toil, and anoth-| live poor and die poor to enrich others? Our pre- 
‘er do all the thinking, why have the exclusive | sent system of common school and academical edu- 
_ workers, natural mental powers and aspirations | cation is not sufficiently practical to be altogether 
equal to the others ; while those that set up for ex- | adapted to the everyday business wants of the pu- 
|clusive thinkers, have hands, and are endowed with | pils, after they shall have become men and women. 
‘as great muscular strength by nature as the exclu- | So far as the successful practice of agriculture in 
sive workers? The Creator has made no such | after life is concerned, these defects will be remov- 
_ distinctions among the children of men. ed in a well-organized state agricultural school. 
| Any system of education is defective that fails| From such an institution, hundreds of young men 
to develope the whole man—his physical, rational, | familiar with agricultural Geology and Chemistry, 
| and moral nature. All these high constitutional | with the analysis of soils, manures and plants, fa- 
| functions can be impaired by defective and unwise | miliar with the organic structure and physiology of 
| management, when our mental and physical or-| both plants and animals,. would go forth into the 
| gans are in the soft, impressible wax of childhood ; | community to teach the art, the science, and the 
| so too, they can be vastly improved by skilful and | profits of good husbandry in every county and 
timely appliances, well adapted to all the wants of town in the Empire State. Such an institution 
young humanity when bursting from its chrysalis | would be a common centre for collecting from all 
‘state. Combine study, learning, and science, with | parts of the civilized world, the most valuable in- 
_honest productive industry, and we shall soon | formation, and scattering it again, when tested and 
bring upon the stage of life a race of great, sound, found truly useful, over the whole land. 
| practical men, such as the world never saw. How | D. L. 
few of the thousands that go through our colleges, 
and learn a smattering of Latin, Greek, algebra, | 
and otber branches of the mathematics, are capa- 
ble of earning their own living! They have yet 
to learn to be mechanics, farmers, doctors, lawyers, 
or clergymen. ‘Their bodily strength and health 
are often sadly injured, from a lack of physical 
_training—from the want of invigorating exercise 
and labor. 

The study of natural science, of the laws of na- 
ture, is too much neglected in all our higher semi- 
naries of learning. How few of our young gentle- 
man who pride themselves upon their literary at- 
tainments, can tell why a baked potato is better for 
their breakfast than a raw one! Baking adds not; Asa Barton, in the Maine Farmer, says that he 
a particle of matter to the root. Its constituent converted straw, cornstalks, and potato tops into 
elements are the same. How few can tell what! good manure in fourteen days, only by heaping 
changes take place in the simple transformation of them together, and mixing unslacked lime with 
flour into bread, corn-meal into pudding, and these them. He used six casks of lime, and had fifty 
again into blood, muscle, fat, tissue and bone! The | loads of good manure. The lo.de measured a 
practical farmer labors much of his life to transform large half cord each. 


| 


Horticulture, the attendant and embellisher of ag- 
riculture, which provides so many palatable and 
| healthful additions to the substantial products of 
| the field, and correctors of the undue stimulus and 
acrimony of much animal food, merits all the fos- 
| tering eare which an uncorrupted and yet educa- 
‘ted and refined taste has ever extended to it. A 
| well cultivated garden, in due alternation of vege- 
| table, fruit and flower, gives us poetry witheut its 
| illusions, nature divested of her ruggedness, and 
| art of its constraint.—Dr. Bell. 
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NEW ENGLAND FARMER, 





From the Farmer's Cabinet. 
THE POTATO. 

It is, perbaps, not generally known that there 
are two parts iu the potato, which, if separated and 
planted at the same time, one will produce tubers 
fit for the table eight or ten days sooner than the 
other. This fact bas fallen under my own obser- 
vation, and is the plan I now pursue in order to 
obtain an early supply for the table, fine and very 
mealy. 

The apex, or small end of the potato, which is 
generally full of eyes, is that part which produces 
the earliest—the middle, or body of the potato, pro- 
duces later, and always large ones. ‘The butt, or 


l mae : cf 
| stated that he had found in his own dairy that a 


piece of saltpetre about the size of a hazel-nut, | 


dissolved in warm water, and mixed with every | 
gallon of new milk as soon as it is strained, not | 
only caused it to cast its cream better, but had the | 
effect of removing from the butter every disagreea- 
ble flavor arising from the herbage of particular 
pastures, such small addition to the milk of so wel; 
known and simple saline substance, imparting to i 
a wholesome character, rather than otherwise, in a 
dietetic point of view. 

We have seen saltpetre used in this way with 
good effect.—.4lb. Cult, 


| PREMIUM CROPS. 


navel end, is worthless, except for feeding stock, | 


and if planted, produces very inferior small ones, | 
and often none at all, the eyes, if any, being imper- | 


fectly formed. 

The potato being cut two weeks before planted, 
and spread on a floor, that the wounds may heal, 
separating the small end from the middle, and cut- 


ting off the nave! or butt, the body or middle of, 


the potato is then divided into two pieces length- 


We extract the following from the Report of 
the Committee on Field Crops of the N. Y. State 
Agricultural Society : 


Winter Wueat.—Nath’l S. Wright, of Onei- 
da county, we think entitled to the first premium 
of $15. His statement is as follows: 

“Two acres ; soil, sandy loam, in pasture, with- | 
out manure. Summer fallowed ; plowed three | 


| 
| 


wise, taking care to have always the largest and | times; harrowed once before sowing ; sowed 1 1-2 
finest selected, ‘being convinced that if none but bushel Canada Flint wheat to the acre: no gypsum 


large potatoes are planted, large ones will again be | 


produced, 

For several years past I have adopted the plan 
of putting potatoes into the ground jate in the fall, 
covering them with manure, sometimes with tan- 
ners’ waste bark, and always have succeeded in 
raising a fine early crop. Last fall; | bad taken up 
some as fine and large Mercer potatoes as any one 


or other manure used the present season. Sowed 
| the Gth of Sept. broadcast ; threshed with machine ; 
cleaned with good mill, once run through. Yield, 
| by actual measurement, 80 55-60ths bushels. 
Amount of Produce. 
80 55-60ths bushels, at $1, 
Expense of Cultivation. 


€80 92 


could wish; they were covered with tan six in- Three plowings, #4 50 

ches thick the preceding fall; many weighed six-| Harrowing, 3 00 

teen ounees. No particular care or attention Was | ‘Three bushels seed, 3 00 
bestowed upon them through the summer, the tan Harvesting, 3 00 
not permitting any weeds tq trouble them, or to | Threshing, 10 ets. per bushel, 8 09 
draw out the uourishment from the earth; they} — fyterest on land, at $30,7 per ct. 4 20 
had, therefore, aH the benefit of the soil, kept moist | 95 79 
and clean by the tan, for tan will keep the ground | 

moist and clean, and in an improved state in the Showing a profit of $55 13. 


driest season. J have found the great advantage 
of it to my asparagus and strawberry beds, which 
are annually covered with it. 

The potato I consider so valuable and indispen- 
rable a vegetable, and having never seen a sugges- 


| 

Ruta Baga. 

Firt premium of $10, was awarded to H.S. Ran- | 

| dall, of Cortland. Mr R.’s statement follows: | 
The lot consisted of one acre and two rods of 


tion in print of separating the potato and planting | land—soil, a dry, light loam—part of an old mead- 


each part by itself, that I have been induced to | ow broken up the previous year, and a crop of po- 
send you this imperfect and hastily drawn up com- tatoes taken from it. 


munication. 


DAIRYING., 


Experiments are being made with glass _milk- 
pans in England. It is thought by some that they 
will be found very excellent articles. The price, 
it is said, will not be high, and it is supposed that 
they have an advantage on account of the purity 
of the metal, and there being no risk of any inju- 
rious action which may damage the cream or pre- 
vent it from rising. Cheap China has been recom- 
mended and sometimes tried for milk pana. 

It is thought by some that milk pans should be 
shallow. ‘The subject was discussed at a late ag- 
ricultural meeting in England. One man stated 


It was plowed and harrowed 


J. F. Hu. ent in the season, and 60 light loads of manure 


per acre, put in the furrows. More than 100 bush- 
els of turnips were taken off by teamsters anu otb- | 
(ers, as the field was by the side of a much fre- 
quented road, and they were daily pulled in eon- 
siderable quantities, as soon as they reached the 
size of an egg. About 25 or 30 bushels were left 
on the ground at harvesting, being covered with | 
' snow, and were thus fed on the ground to cattle. | 
‘I drew from the field and stored in my turnip 


| house; 925 bushels of good sound turnips. 


Carrots, 
To Wm. Risley, of Fredonia, the first premiuin 
of $10. ‘The quantity.of land, one acre, dressed 
with 20 loads of manure. Seed sprouted before 


that he believed it had been demonstrated that the sowing; sown in rows ten inches apart ; after com- 


same measure of milk poured into a vessel allow- 
ing it to stand two inches deep, would cast nearly 
twice as much cream as it would do f its 
depth were eight inches. Now does the experi- 


ence of dairymen in this country agree with this ? | paid for it. 


We should be glad to know. 


ing up, thinned to three inches in the rows. Dur- 
ing the severe drought of the season, the crop was 
very much injured. The rows being so near, re- 
quired more labor, but the extra product more than 
Total expense of the crop, $48 50. 
, Product of the acre, 1350 1-2 bushels—an extraor- 


At the meeting above alluded to, Mr Gsrea y dinazy crop. 


MASS. HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


EXHIBITION OF FRUITS. 
Saturday, July 13, 1844. 


By J. L. L. F. Warren, of Brighton, five boxes 
of Seedling Cherries, and two boxes of extra fine 
Raspberries, (Warren’s Seedling.) 

By Capt. Josiah Lovett, 2d, Beverly ; one box of 
Ohio Raspberries; one do. Franconia; two boxes 
Seedling Currants, and one box Black Napies do. 

By J. F. Allen, Salem; splendid specimens of 
Hill’s Lemon Clingstone Peaches, and Golden and 
Elruge Nectarines. 

From James Arnold, Esq., of New Bedford, by 
A. D. Hatch ; fine Raspberries, and red and white 
Currants ; also, a bunch of the Coffee Tree in fruit. 

From Mrs. Howard, Brookline, by her gardener, 
James Nugent; some fine Grapes, viz : Black Hain- 
burg and Sweetwater. 

From H. Vaudine, Cambridgeport ; 2 boxes Elk- 

iorn ? Cherries, and 1 box Gooseberries. 

By S. R. Johnson, Charlestown ; fine Gooseber- 
ries. 

By Aaron D. Weld, Roxbury; Cherry Plum, 
and 2 boxes of extra fine white Currants, and also 
2 boxes of red Currants. 

Amire Joannet Pears, by Hon. J. S. Cabot, Sa- 
em. 

Three boxes of extra fine Gooseberries, by John 
Hovey, of Roxbury. 

Three boxes Raspberries, (good,) and 1 box of 
Gooseberries, by E. Edes Bradshaw, Charlestown. 

By Kendall Bailey, Charlestown, 3 boxes of 
Raspberries. 

By S. A. Walker, Brookline, 3 boxes of Goose- 
berries, 3 do. Currants, and 4 do. Raspberries. 

By N. D. Chase, of Lynn, 8 boxes of superior 
Black Tartarian Cherries. 

By J. McLennan, of Watertown, 12 var. of im- 
ported Gooseberries. 

By Geo. Walsh, Charlestown, Cherries and Cur- 
rants. 

By Otis Johnson, Lynn, 1 box very fine Cherries. 

For the Committee, 
S. Waker, Chan. 

To Preserve Green Corn, §&c.—Take green corn, 
either on the ear, or carefully shelled, peas and 
beans in pods, dip them in boiling water, and then 
carefully dry them ina room where there is a free 
circulation of air. Thus preserved, they will keep 
until winter, and retain all their freshness and 
agreeable flavor. 


Cure for Founder.—The seeds of sunflower are 
the best remedy known for the cure of iounder in 
horses. Immediately on discovering that your 
horse is foundered, mix about a pint of the whole 
seed in his feed, and it will give a perfect cure. 


Cure for Summer Complaint.—Six drops of lauda- 
num to half a tumbler of rice-water; half a tumbler 
of the mixture to be taken every three or four 
hours. ‘This simple remedy may be given to in- 
fants, children, or at any period of life, and if per- 
severed in fora few days, it invariably effects a 
cure. 


Cure for Inflamed Eyes.—Pour boiling water on 
elder flowers, and steep them like tea; when cold, 
put three or four drops of laudanum into a small 
‘glass of the elder-tea, and let the mixture run into 
‘the eyes three or four times a day. The eyes will 
become perfectly strong in the course of a week. 
To preserve the eyes, wash them often in cold wa- 
| ter.—Practical Receipt Book. 
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BEES. 

Editor of te Cultivator—I give here a few ques- 
tions which if answered through the medium of 
your paper, will be of essential benefit to many in 
this vicinity. 

By what means can the common board bee-hive 
be rendered-safe against the bee-moth ? 

If the common hive cannot be made safe, what 
kind of hive can ? 

What is the best method of muking a bee-hive 
or house to prevent bees from swarming. 

Ihave tried almost every method to keep the 
worms from the common hive, such as raising it 
on nails, sprinkling salt around it, We. &c. I have 
also used some of the patent-hives, but entirely 
without success. I have also heard that when a, 
hive is very large, by keeping the bees without 
swarming, the moth rarely enters it. Is it so ? 


Fishkill, May 1, 1844. sac | 


We think it would be difficult, if not impracti- | 
cable, to make the “common board hive proof 
against the bee-moth.” A great many kinds of; 
hives have been constructed to guard against the | 
ravages of this destructive insect. A few of them 
have been more or less useful, but far the greater | 
portion have been of no benefit whatever. The | 
moth is an insiduous enemy, and makes his attack | 
on the hive in such a way that it is not easy to de- | 
feat him, and when he has once obtained a lodg- 
ment within the hive, it is almost impossible to get | 
him out. The “ inclined plane” has been adopted | 
in many cases for the bottom of the hive, under | 
the supposition that the bees would somehow get | 
the worms from their hiding places and drop them | 
on to this board, from which they would roll off to’ 
the ground. We are satisfied from critical obser- | 
vation that the number of worms got out of the 
hive in this way is comparatively trifling. The 
worm works under the protection of a web, which 
secures it from the fangs of the bees, as effec- 
tually as if it were clad in a coat of mail. If the 
bees undertake to get him out, the feet and fangs | 
soon become clogged with the fibres of the web, 
and they give up their labors in despair. When 
the worms have reached their full size and are 
about to pass into the pupa or chrysalis state, they 
sometimes crawl about considerably, their object, 
_ being, apparently, to find a suitable place in which | 
to spin their cocoons and undergo transformation. | 
At this time they were fully exposed to the attacks | 
of the bee, who sometimes seizes and drags them | 
out of the hive. But even then they evince an | 
extraordinary sagacity in finding their way back. | 
When thrown by the bee from the edge of the) 
hive or the inclined plane, they have been fre- | 
quently observed to be attached to the board by a. 
small web, by which they would directly wind | 
themselves up again to the hive. They have been 
seen to do this when thrown from the bottom 
board three successive times, and were then effec- | 
tually expelled by the bees carrying them off so_ 
suddenly and so far as to break the web before | 
dropping them. 

Like many other insects of the same tribe, the 
bee-moth lies still during the day, and is only ac- 
rve at twilight. Hence, a wire screen thrown 
over the entrance to the hive during the night, or 
while the moth is busy, is a good protection. By 
a little attention, many of the moths may be killed 
at the time they are hovering round the hive in the 
evening. Some of the worms may also be caught 


at the time when they are seeking places for trans- | 


formation, by placing little troughs, pieces of bark, 


| the slides and the drawer, furnish just such a habi- 


palaces preventing the moth, we have seen none 


or elder quills, split in two, so as to make a suita- 
ble shelter for them. ‘The worms will be found 
under them in the morning, and may be killed. | 

The best defence against the moth, is to guard 
as much as possible the entrance to the hive. It 
is much easier to keep an enemy out of a fortress, | 
than it is to expel him when he has once gained | 
possession. In this case, the bees become tired of | 
a continued opposition to the moth, and findin 
that he has obtained a secure footing, leave him 
almost unmolested. | 

The hive should be made of good seasoned stuff, 
that will not warp, and be put together as closely | 
as possible. There should be no cracks or cre- | 
vices, for these are sure to afford harbor for the | 
moth, The entrance should be no larger than is 
really necessary to afford space enough for the, 
bees to pass. The smaller the entrance, the more 
effectually may it be guarded against intruders. 

H. A. Pitts, of Winthrop, Me, has invented a | 
simple contrivance for keeping the moth out of the 
hive, for which he has obtained a patent. It con- 
sists of a series of false bottoms, or slides attached 
to the under part of the hive. These slides project 
out in front of the hive, having spaces of a quar- | 
ter or a third of an inch between them. A small 
drawer is made in the back part of the false bot- 
tom, or in the rear of the slide, into which some | 
honey-comb is placed. The moth is thus induced | 
to deposit its eggs there. The drawer and slides 
may be pulled out and the worms destroyed as 
often as necessary without at all incommoding the | 
bees. The contrivance costs but a trifle, and may 
be attached to any hive. Where it has had a fair | 
trial, it has been well liked, and is a great protec- 
tion against the moth. It should be observed that | 
the entrance to the hive is screened by a thin cleat, | 
cut out on the under side so that the bees can pass | 
into the hive, and nailed across over the entrance. 
This prevents the moth from readily discovering 
the entrance to the hive, while the spaces between 


| 
a | 
5 | 

} 


tation as they desire. 

As to the best kind of a house to keep bees 
from swarming, we remark that there have been 
many such invented—some of them under the 
naine of “palaces” costing thirty to forty dollars 
each. We know not which is “ best.” For our- 
selves, we should not be in favor of any of them. 
It is more natural for bees to swarm, and they will 
increase much faster, and make more honey in pro- 
portion to their number, by being allowed to do so, 
than if prevented from swarming. As to these 


that appeared likely to do so—on the contrary, 
their construction is generally so complicated as to 
afford the moth a very secure harbor, and we have 
seen many where the moth had succeeded in gain- 
ing full possession of the hive, and had nearly ex- 
terminated the bees.—Albany Cultivator. 


To make good Vinegar.—Take five gallons of soft 
clear water, two quarts of whiskey, two quarts of 
West India molasses, and half a pint of the best 
fresh yeast. Lay a sheet of white foolscap paper 
at the bottom of a clean keg, and put in the mix- 
ture. Place it in the sun the first warm weather 
in June; and in six weeks it will be fit for use. 
If you make it in winter, keep it in a place where 
there is a coal-fire or a wood-stove. Put in the 
bung loosely, and do not stop it tight till the fer- 
mentation of the vinegar is over. 

Much of the vinegar that is now offered for sale, 
is excessively and disagreeably sharp, overpower- 





ing the taste of everything with which it is com- 
bined. This vinegar is dileterious in its eflects, 
and should never be used. It has latterally be- 
come so difficult to procure, from the shops such 
vinegar as is Wholesome and palatable, that families 
would do well te make their own.—Miss Leslie. 


CAUSE OF RUST ON WHEAT. 


Messrs. Eprrors.—In examining several agri- 


cultural works, I have noticed many lengthy arti- 


of rust on wheat, but none of 
them fully agree with my views of the cause. My 
views may be incorrect, as I have had but little 
experience in Wheat growing, but I think most of 
farmers will agree with me on reflection, A year 
or two ago my curiosity was excited by one of my 
neighbors observing to me that there was some- 
thing very extraordinary in his wheat, that he had 
two pieces adjoining each other, one of them was 
so rusty that it was not worth harvesting, although 
on as good ground as the other, while the other 
was entirely free from rust. This led me to en- 
quire of him whether the soil was the same,wheth- 
er ope Was not in a more exposed situation to the 
wind, whether it was the same kind of wheat sown, 
whether it was sown at the same time. I ascer- 
tained that it was the same in every respect. At 
last | asked him whether it was all manured alike. 
He replied that the part that was rusty he manur- 
ed heavily. This led ta the inquiry how the ma 

nure could thus effect it. I came to the conclu- 
sion that rust is occasioned by a rapid flow of the 
sap, occasioned bd a warm rain on fresh manure— 
that affects the flow of sap, which occasions it to 
flow so profusely that it bursts the outer bark, and 
allows the sap to, ooze out and dries on the leaf 
which makes the rust, consequently the sap leak- 
ing out in every direction, the kernel is not sup- 
plied, and shrinking is the consequence, On ex- 
amining the leaf, I found that the bark was ruptur- 
ed under every spot of rust. One other case came 
to my notice last year. which confirms me in my 
opinion. One of my neighbors had as he thought 
a very favorable piece of ground for wheat, as he 
had literally covered it with manure. It grew very 
fine, and two weeks before harvest it bid fair for 
thirty bushels to the acre—but about the time it 
was in the milk, there came a warm rain and a 
warm sun after it, and as it is said, the rust struck 
it, and at harvest it was not worth cutting. Again 
you will generally see wheat rust the most where 
it has the most rapid growth—you will see it in 
rich sandy land—around stumps on new land, and 
on fire beds, where the timber has been burned, 
(if it is in the field at all.) It is frequently a foot 
taller than that which is not more than a foot from 
t. Ifit wes any thing in the rain udhering to it, 
why would not the whole field be rusty, or even 
within one foot. 

Again, you will seldom see wheat rust in a cold 
dry summer, and small growth, when the bark is 
tough and hard. It will probably be asked why 
the bark does not burst before this time, when it is 
in the milk. I would not a give a decided opin- 
ion, but it is probable that the sap is not as limpid 
while in the milk as before, consequently, there 
would be more obstruction in the circulation,which 
would cause it to burst—that the straw near the 
head begins todry and will not allow so rapid and 
abundant flow of sap. I would not advocate that 
land must be very poor to raise wheat, I would 
have it in good heart, and not sown to wheat un- 
der one or two years, after a fresh coat of manure 

put on.—Central N. Y. Far. 


cles on the cause 
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From the New Genesee Farmer. 


THE NATURE AND ACTION OF MANURES. 

It strikes me that it is all important to profitable 
farming, and to the proper economy of that great 
stumbling-block, manual labor, that our farmers 
should study the nature of manures, and the best 
manner in whieh that nature can be aided to pro- 
duce the greatest good with the least expense. 

As Professor Dana has observed, the study of | 
nature’s action in the production of plants, cannot) 
be done without “some little, a very little, knowl- | 
edge of chemistry.” But, as the same author avers, | 
it is possible to be a very good agricultural chemist, | 
without knowing any more than the names of | 
about fifteen substances. | 

I have often admired the practical knowledge of, 
chemistry uequired by our most illiterate German 
farmers, when | see them hasten to plow in the 
red clover before its blossoms commence to let | 
loose its nitrogen. Even the untutored Peruvian | 
knows enough of practical chemistry to know that | 
in his dry climate, the guano must be sown on the | 
leaves of the growing crop. Buttheoretical chem- 
istry tells us that if the guano was sown directly on 
the leaves of plants in our moist climate, its ammoz- | 
nia or nitrogen would be given off faster than it | 
could be taken up by the plants. | 

It is the province of agricultural chemistry to 
teach the causes which produce the effect, thus 
saving the farmer from groping in the dark, with 
useless toil, in uncertain, and too often impractica- 
ble experiments. A German farmer, of Seneca 
county, will tell you that red clover is the cheapest 
fertilizer for a crop of wheat; but he is entirely 
ignorant of the causes which produce the effect, 
and when, by a succession of crops, his clover 
ceases to produce the same effect, he knows of no 
remedy whereby its quickening power may be 
again restored. 

Chemistry tells us that a green.crop of clover is 
the cheapest fertilizer, for the fellowing reasons : 

Ist. The stalks and leaves of clover contain ac- 
cording to their weight, about five times as much 
nitrogen (the magic wand of manure,) as herds 
grass or most other green crops, 

2d. ‘The long tap-root of the clover brings up 
from the subsoil, below the reach of the plow, 
those substances which are wanted in vegetation, 
retaining them in the leaves and stems of the clo- 
ver, to be given out when plowed under as food 
for the growing wheat. 

L»stly, large masses of the broken roots of clo- 
ver remain in the ground: these roots are worth, 
as a manure, according to Boussingault, about four 
tirves their weight in stable dung. 

But chemistry also teaches what experience has 
proved, that by plowing in only what the land pro- | 
duces, while we carry off the dry crop of wheat 
and straw, the salts aud lime in the soil will ulti- 
mately be exhausted. It is a mistaken notion that 
plaster and clover alone can restore the exhausted 
salts to the soil : although the clover may furnish a 
large supply of ammonia carbon, and plaster per- 
forms the double office of absorbing ammonia or | 
nitrogen, and giving out both ammonia and lime as 
food to the growing wheat. 

One of the greatest mistakes with farmers gen- 
erally, is the notion that stable manure cannot be | 
improved in value by a mixture either with vege- 
tab'e matter or common mould or loam: both ani- | 
mal dung and urine in the progress of fermenta- 
tion, give off the ammonia contained in the urine 
and generated by the dung, which is lost unless 











| down to make room for a building.—Bost, Cult. 


| stalks are harmless, but the leaves are said to con- 


| the manure is mixed with some substance to re- | 


tain it. Some writers on agricultural chemistry 
have advised farmers to strew plaster over the lit- 


ter of the stable, and on the barn-yard, in order 


that its sulphuric acid may seize upon the escap- 
ing ammonia. Dr. Dana very correctly asserts 
that there is no need of this almost useless ex- 


| pense ; that fresh or caustic urine evaporates as 


caustic ammonia, which cannot be seized in its 
caustic state by the aid of plaster: he says the true, 


scientific, farmer-like mode of saving ammonia of 


urine, is to strew your barn-yard, stable, and stable 
cellar, with plenty of mould or loam, that the am- 


menia of urine will soak the whole mass into the | 
most desirable food for plants; unless urine and | 


dung are mixed, from their first stages of fermen- 
tation, a large portion of the ammonia contained in 
and generated by it, is dissipated and lost. 

There is another vulgar error prevalent even 
among intelligent farmers, to wit, that when lands 
are much worn, they are exhausted of their vege- 
table matter, whereas it is only the alkaline salts, 
mineral, vegetable, or animal, that are wanting to 
quicken the vegetable matter into a state of decom- 
position, ready for the food of plants, Let far- 
mers, then, learn how to generate and save those 
alkaline salts, viz: by attending to the ammonia of 
the stables, as before deseribed ; perhaps by adding 
charcoal to the compost, which is an absorber of 
ammonia, feeding both carbon and ammonia to 
plants ; by appropriating their ashes, leached and 
unleached, to the best advantage, and above all, 
by liming those fields which have been long taxed 
by crops of wheat and clover. 

A farmer should never lose sight of the all-im- 
portant fact that his stable manure doubles its 
original quantity of ammoniacal salts in the pro- 
gress of decomposition, which is effected in warm 
weather, within 30 days. Let him then save this 
treasure by frequently throwing into his barn-yard 
and stables, in addition to bis straw and litter, 
swamp-muck, bog-peat, charcoal, or if these arti- 
ticles are not easily procured, substitute common 
mould or loam: the more cold and sour the earthy 
matter, the more readily it combines with the vol- 
atile salts generated by the rotting manure. 


Ss. W. 


An Old Peach Tree.—Samuel T. Frost, Som- 
erville, lately had a peach tree that was 60 years 
old: it bore well every season, and produced good 
rich fruit. It was on the back side of a building, 
in an L, where the sun did not come to the ground, 
but showed on its top. The roots extended under 
the building where there was no cellar. About 
two years since, this venerable tree was taken 





{(>’Reader, please send us the amount of your 
own subseription, and obtain for us one additional 
subseriber.—Michigan Farmer. 


Reader, please consider this addressed to you.— 
ME. Far. 

Hon. Josiah Quincy, jr. has atcepted an invita- 
tion to deliver the annual address before the Hamp- 
shire, Harnpden and Frankkin Agricultural Society. 


We sce it stated that a family were recently poi- 
soned by eating rhubarb leaves as greens. The 


From the Boston Cultivator. 


COLLARS vs. YOKES. 


Messrs. Editors—How much has been said, but 
how little has been done on the subject of substi- 
tuting the collar for the yoke in working oxen. 
That the collar can be made to supercede the yoke 
for all purposes, there is no question, and that it 
has been done to manifest advantage, there is no 
doubt. But there is just one thing more needed - 
itis, for some one to fit up a handsome pair of 
Devons with a set of elegant harness; their collars 
| fitting the hollow of the shoulder, so as to allow 
| the free motion of the leg; their blind bridles like 
those for the horse, except not being furnished 
with bits for the mouth; with eye flays decorated 
with brass plates, bearing the name of the philan- 
| thropic owner, by which he would claim and re- 

tain the honor of being the first to introduce the 
| humane custom into the country—a distinction en- 
viable from the fact of being the first to advocate 
the cause of one of the most noble of our domes- 
tic animals. 





But be who would do this, must have the means 
of carrying out the experiment ; humane, with the 
determination to withstand opposition and preju- 
dice; desirous to relieve the woes of a race of ani- 
mals that have been bowed down to the earth and 
oppressed with the cruel yoke of bondage all their 
lives long; and then, if endowed with patience in 
the good work, I will guaranty him perfect suc- 
cess, and an inward satisfaction above alt price. 


And now, do you ask where such a person can 
he found? I answer, in Mr Cheever Newhall, of 
Dorchester, whose elegant place and fine animals 
designate him as he to whom we might look for 
the introduction of one of the most useful and im- 
portant innovations of the age. Oxen when har- 
nessed in this way, are worked like horses ; if sin- 
gle in a cart, the pad of the shaft harness rests on 
the back ; if double in a wagon, two pairs of light 
shafts are used ; while in plowing with the collar, 
they are equal in speed to the horse, and will be 
found to go through their Jabor with as little fa- 
tigue ; their heads being free and more erect, they 
will not be liable to drop and die in hot weather. 


In Mr Colman’s fortheoming notes of his agri- 
cultural tour in England, we shall no doubt find 
ample testimony in favor of the humane substitu- 
tion here advocated; for he will daily witness 
many teams of oxen—no longer yokes—in the 
streets of London, taking ever the pavements the 
heaviest loads, with the most perfect ease and fa- 
cility; their feet shod, and their eonvenient har- 
ness enabling them to pass along the crowded 
streets without the least difficulty, or danger to the 
passengers—sure footed and staunch in their 
draught, to a proverb. He will also have the op- 
portunity of coutrasting this mode of gearing with 
that now in use on some parts of the continent, 


where the wretched animals are made te draw by 


means of chains hung to a broad board affixed to 

their foreheads by straps passing around their 

horns! Your subscriber, J.D. 
Salem, Mass. 


P. 8S. Mr Newhall had, the last year, the best 
piece of lucerne in the eountry: he must have 
harvested at least one crop of hay from it the pre- 
sent season. Would he be pleased to inform us 
of the result? The late dry weather must have 


exhibited such a crop in its true color, no drought 





tain oxalie acid, 


having the power to turn it yellow. 
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FRUIT TREES ON DIVISION LINES. 


“ Messrs. Editors—Although I do not suppose you 
consider the Cultivator as a law journal, yet your 
opinions on the following case would oblige at 
jeast one of your subscribers. When a fruit tree is 
planted so near a division line that a part of the 
branches pass over the line or wall, to whom does 
the fruit on such branches belong? and has one 
neighbor a right to enter another one’s grounds to 
gather fruit so grown ? INQUIRER.” 


We are no lawyers; and the discussion of law | 
questions forms no part of the proper business of 
us the queries proposed are 
fairly put, and relate to matters sometimes misun- | 


the Cultivator ; yet 


derstood, and consequently the sources of conten- 
tion and Jitigation among neighbors, we shal] give 
our notions on the subject; premising that in so 
doing, we have no intention of tresspassing on the 
domains of the gentlemen whose right it is to dis- 
cuss and settle all questions of law and equity. 
The answer to the first question is, that the right 
or title to the whole tree, trunk, branches 


There is an old maxim, 
ground, owns all above it, up to the sky ;” and this 
has doubtless led some to suppose that fruit in the 
case supposed by our correspondent, changed own- 
ers by passing a wall or line. The first decision 
reported of this law question, was in 1693, and to 


this effect; that if A. planted a tree so near the | 


land of B. that its roots extended into B.’s land, 
then A. and B. were owners or tenants in common, 
of the tree. But if all the roots grew in the land 
of A., although the branches did reach over the | 
land of B., the whole property was in A. This | 
decision, was, however, so clearly erroneous, that 
it has been over-ruled and set aside by later au- 
thorities, both English and American, In the case 
of Lyman vs. Hale, decided in 1836, in Connecti- | 
cut, where the whole subject was ably argued, it! 
was decided that when the trunk of a tree stands 

on the land of A., and sends its branches over, and | 


its roots into the land of B., such overhanging | 


branches and the fruit are the sole property of A. ; 
and if 6. gather such fruit, he is liable to trespass 
on A. In the language of a Report made to the | 
Massachusetts Legislature in 1841, “ The man who 
allows the branches of his tree to overhang his | 
neighbor’s farm, undoubtedly commits a wrong ; 
but he does not thereby lose his title to those 
branches, uny more than he would the title to his 
cattle by their being found trespassing, through his 
negligence, upon his neighbor’s field.” 

The law respecting taking fruit grown as stated 
in the sccond query, would not seem quite as well 
settled as in the first instance, and decisions are 
somewhat contradictory. In the reign of James I. | 
it was decided that “if a tree grew in a hedge, and | 
the fruit fall in another man’s land, the owner may 
fetch it in another man’s land ;” but in a case in| 
1832, it was decided that such right existed only! 


where fruit so fell by accident; and Chitty con- | 


siders this last case as settling the law on this point. 


The law, however, respecting the first query, vir- | 


tually decides the last. The man who plants a 
tree to overshadow his neighbor’s land, or send its 


roots into his soil, does him an injury, and permits | 


a nuisance, for which there are obvieus and easy | 
remedies. Justice Coke early decided that “ one 
may cut down boughs if they hang over his 
ground,” and the Conn. Courts in the case of Ly- 
man vs. Hale, held the same doctrine. 
firms this as the law, but in the spirit of a good | 


and fruit, | 
belongs to him on whose land the tree is standing. | 
“Whoever owns the | 


Chitty con- | 
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be a previous request to the neighbor to abate the 
nuisance, before I proceed to abate it myself.” 
Napoleon, who suffered not the minutest matters 


of right to escape his notice, thus enacted in his 
code: “Art. 672. A neighbor may require trees 


und hedges planted at a less distance, (lofty trees 
two metres, and low trees half a metre trom a divi- 
sion line to be pulled up. He whose property is 
overshadowed by the branches his neighbor's 
trees, may compel the latter to cut off such branch- 
es. If it be the roots that encroach on his estate, 
he has a right to cut them therein himself.” 


throughout; but if he allows it to trespass on his 
neighbor’s land, it becomes a nuisance, and is to 
be abated accordingly. When this done, 


is no 


| ; { 
citizen, adds, “ It neon seem that there wae to 


' Cheese curd, or, as one writer calls 


Butter, as we all know, is the oleaginous part of 
the milk, or oil secreted with the milk. Now it 
only remains, in order to make butter, to separate 
the oil from the milk, and when it is separated in a 
pure it will keep as well as any other oi). 
, lopper, is a 


State, 


very different article from oil: it is a lymph coagu- 
lated, and the very article that contracts what we 
call the strong flavor of butter or cheese, from its 


| exposure to the air. 


It seems, then, that the tree planted by A. is his | 


My method for making good butter is—have 
your cellar clean; let there be no rotten potatoes, 
turnips, half rotten boards, or any other rotten or 
mouldy article. Set your milk in the cellar till the 

ream has risen, but never let it remain unskimm- 


/ed till the milk sours, if you do you will unavoida- 


question can arise respecting the fruit or the right | 


of gathering. We beg leave, however, to say here, 
that those who are in favor of going strictly ac- 
cording to the letter of the law in all their deal- 
ings, yielding nothing to comity or neighborly feel- 
ing, will be very apt to find their estates passing 
into the lawyers’ pockets, and they soon left with- 
out lands or trees to differ about.—.4lb. Cult. 
{Such stubborn, hoggish people, deserve to 
be fleeced by lawyers. In all matters of difference 
| between neighbors, involving their interests, law- 
| yers should have no participation, except all other 
means of settlement have been tried in vain, Bet- 
ter, fur better is it to concede a little—yield a little 
—*“ stoop a little,” as Franklin advised, than 


main- 


| tain an obstinate appeal to law, fer redress of im- | 


aginary Wrongs or evident invasions of rights. 


BUTTER. 

Dr. Hormes—Sir :—I hardly take up a newspa- 
| per that has not some formula (or what I cal! an 
;apology for a formula) for making good butter. 
T hey put me in mind of a confab I once heard, 
| between two old women, on soap making. Mrs. 
| M. asked Mrs. W. how she made it making soap ? 
|“ Miserable! miserable! My husband didn’t buy 
lan almanack, and I couldn’t tell when it was flood 
| tide ; and don’t you. think, I began exactly on ebb 
| tide, and spoiled all my soap, just for want of an 
almanack.” “ But I suppose your husband bought 
you one,and you had good luck?” “ Well, he 
| bought one, but I had miserable luck too, and it 
| was Owing to the pocky beech ashes—my husband 
| would stick in some beech with the bass-wood, 
| eather than have it wasted, and so spoiled all the 
| 
| 
| 


es 
From the Maine Farmer. 
| 


soap.” IT undertook to convince them that it was 
not the beech nor ebb tide that spoiled the soap, 
but I might as well have chopped logic to a Hin- 
|doo as to beatthem out of their prepossessed 
whims 

Perhaps } you begin to think I have strayed away 
|from the track I entered on, to tell about soap, 
; When I began about butter—but now to the butter 
point. One writer tells us it is poor salt that 
}makes bad butter. Another tells us it is because 
the milk was not loppered before the cream was ta- 
} ken off. Now, 1 suppose they inquired of some 
pont hutter- makers how they made their butter, 


j and they told them some of these stories, either to 

keep their mode in the dark, so that they could 
| monopolize, or perhaps they followed the course 
| recommended, and that there was some redeem- 
| ing process which they did not mention, and that 
| the writer considered what was in fact a fault, the 
| reason why the butter was good. 


}any milk. 
| shell, or any thing that 
| one 


| lady’s delicate hand, (if 


| worked out before any salt is put to it 








bly have some of the curd or rotten milk in your 
butter. Cream should be skimmed off clear from 
To do this, do not take a saucer, clam- 
comes to hand, but have 
made of tin, with a strainer soldered on the 
bottom, so that all the milk can be drained from 
the cream. 

The cream should be churned before it con- 
tracts any bad flavor. As soon as the butter is 
churned, it should be taken from the churn with a 
is or any other 
clean article,) and as soon as it is a little cool, 80 
that it will work well, all the butter-milk should be 
The sals 
should be very fine. 1 am not so very nice what 
kind is used, as there is nothing in any kind that 
will injure it if the salt is clean; but if you use 
the light kind, you must put in the more, as the 
strength of salt is nearly in proportion to its weight, 
if itis clean. Perhaps many will differ from me 
as to the quality of salt; if they do, let them prove, 
by chemical analysis, that there is in Liverpool galt 
the very article that makes butter rancid, 

When the butter is salted, and the salt thor- 
oughly worked in, it should be put in a stone fir- 
kin, and kept as much as possible from the air. 
Wood is not as good as stone to keep butter in, for 
the butter that is next the wood will become 
strong, while that in the middle is perfectly sweet, 
Many machines have been recommended for churn- 
ing butter, but the old fashioned churn is a very 
good article, if properly used. It was always said, 
when I was a boy, that, when I began to churn, if 
I stopped, the cream would go back; and I would 
thump and sweat, and the cream would froth, till 
the butter began to collect, and when it was col- 
lected, would be as white as a midnight ghost 
And, Dr., it is the opinion of most people that if 
you begin to churn, you must keep on, without let- 
ting the cream settle, or what you have done will 
do no good; but it isa mistake. To churn butter 
well, and with little labor, the cream should be 
churned but a few minutes at a time, without let- 
ting the cream settle, and the butter will collect in 
/a mass, and much yet lower, that is, freer fiom 
butter-milk. 


clean, 


A very good machine for working butter is the 
same as bakers use for working dough; but the 
sine quaa non for making butter that will keep 
sweet, is the working out all the lymph before it is 
salted. I am often told tbat butter-milk can be 
much easier worked out after the butter is salted 
than before, but it is a mistake. What is worked 
out after the butter is salted, is not butter-milk—it 
is whey—while the coagulable part of the butter- 
milk is retained in the butter, and can never again 
be separated but by melting the butter. 


Sangerville. J.L. 
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Bostoy, Wepnespay, Jury 17, 1844. 


CLOSE PLANTING CORN, &c. 
To the Editor of the N. E. Farmer : 
The language often employed by disputants in reli- 





gion, is supposed to make the chasm between them ap- 
pear much wider than really exists. ‘I'his may be equal- 
ly true with writers on other subjects. On reading the 
communication of Mr Bartlett, in the Farmer of the 3d 
inst., it seemed to me that he had greatly mistaken the 
import of some positions in my communication, and 
considered his practice censured in soime points, which 
was by no means intended. 

On review, he may find it expressly stated that his 
first planting was probably close enough for the charac- 
ter and preparation of the soil. It was the presumption 
that wrong inferences might be drawn from the state- 
ment of Mr B., that cabled forth my communication, 
rather than any desire to censure tus practice. 

In this county, there is a very prevalent and hurtful 
error in putting too little seed of Indian corn on the acre. 
There is nothing of byperbole in. the suggestion that 
the rows are sometimes so wide apart, that a New York 
wagon might be driven through without -touching the 
corn on either side. Now, Mr B. is understood to ad- 
mit that this is a wrong practice. Will not -every man 
who has been in the habit of sparse planting, regard sug- 
gestions that close planting is wrong, us a justification 
of his own practice? I must continue earnestly pro- 
testing against the practice of reducing seeds: and soils, 
confident that the final result would be what a French- 
man once predicted concerning our country—that all 
our fields would be reduced to barren wastes. 

On two points, Mr B. and myself are manifestly at 
issue. He thinks it not a very censurable, practice to 
plant Indian corn a succession of years in the same field, 
aod on this subject his opinion is decidedly supported 
by the editor of the New England Farmer, With due 
deference for these authorities, I must be permitted to 
abide by my first position, that the experiment of Mr B. 
in close planting, would have been more accurate had 
he taken a piece of land on which corn did not grow 
the preceding year. 

There is no occasion for me to undertake a defence of 
the philosophy that teaches the doctrine of poisonous in- 
fluences from the excrementitious matters that have is- 
sued from plants of the same kind. This may be true 
philosophy, and yet the influence be overcome by liberal 
manuring. If I believed exhaustion of the soil the only 
difficulty attending continued successive planting, it 
would not be deemed very important to argue against 
the practice. But in my experience, it is not so much 
the exiaustion of the soil, as ax increase of the natural 
enemies of the corn plant, that occasions the diminished 
second crop on the same field. Worms abound most in 
the oldest cultivated countries, and, therefore, their rav- 
ages may be less perceptible in some sections of this 
country than in other places. But in all sections they 
exist to some extent, and are shrewd warriors, always 
establishing their hea! quarters near the richest fields of 
prey. In every corn-field, it is supposed, they entrench 
themselves to some extent for operations the succeeding 
year. It is wise to change the crop and deprive them, 
as far as may be, of their forage. 

Mr B_ seeins to doubt the practicability of raising an 





hundred bushels of corn on an acre, under any prepara- 
tion or culture. It seems to ue the time has passed for 
' 





the expression of reasonable doubt on this subject. We | The committee appointed to examine the Carnations 


have the testimony of the uninterested, who were more 
accurate in estimates than mere guessing, that several 
fields in the county of Plymouth produced more than a 
hundred bushels on the acre the last year. 
M. ALLEN. 
Pembroke, July 9th, 1544. 


tp We did net intend in our remarks to which our 
esteemed friend refers, to recommend the planting of 
corn on the same ground for several successive years, 
but merely to express our belief that it was practicable 
to obtain good crops by sucl a course, with liberal ma- 
nuring. 
is an effect of successive planting which we did not con- 
ceive of at the time of making our remarks. It must 


The increase of worms destructive to the crop, 


be considered among the most serious objections to the | 


practice of planting the same crop on the same ground 
for several successive years. 
To the Editor of the N. E. Farmer : 

‘The question you propose concerning the origin of 
the seed of the forest, it is not easy to answer satisfacto- 
rily. ‘The rise and progress of all vegetation is at pre- 
sent, and probably always will be, involved in some- 
thing of mystery. It may be true that every disintegra- 
tion from the rock contain the stamina of some plant. 
This supposition receives support from the fact, that 
earth taken from any depth will produce some kind of 
vegetation, without the application of seed. In what 
was written by me on the succession of plants in neg- 
lected fields, there was no reference to any theory con- 
jectural or philosophical. Facts were stated from expe- 
rience. ‘The growth of one class of plants manifestly 
paves the way for the rise of another, and when the 
furest springs up and we feel inquisitive to ascertain 
whence came the seed, we may avail ourselves of all 


gin of other plants; we may resort to curious theories, 
or we may suppose, (and this supposition will satisfy 
many minds,) that in this period of the world, the seeds 
of various plants are carried from one place to another 
by animals and in the atmosphere ; that there is a natu- 
ral seeding of fields as certain as that which is artificial, 
and sometimes as abundant. M. A. 

Pembroke, July 9th, 1844. 

{7 The above refers to queries in a note appended by 
us to an article of M. A.’s, on the subject of * Manures,”’ 
copied into the Farmer a week or two since. 





MASS. HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 
EXHIBITION OF FLOWERS. 
Saturday, July 13, 1844. 

The display of flowers today was very fine, taking in- 
to consideration the extreme dryness of the earth and 
atmosphere fur the past four weeks, the recent ruins 
having been very limited in the quantity of water, and 
not reaching many of the neighboring towns. The 
blooms were brilliant and the foliage fresh. The collec- 
tions of several of the contributors were large, and the 
varieties fine. ‘lhe show of Carnations and Picotees 
was very good, embracing some beautiful and choice 
specimens, both in seedlings and old varieties. <A col- 
lection of rare native plants was exhibited by Mr l’reck, 
Chairman of the Flower Commitiee, who has entered 
on the duties of his station, the preeent season, “ with a 
right hearty good will.” he display of flowers by him 
from week to week, have been large, as may have been 
noticed by former reports, which his situation as Chair- 
man, has prevented noticing as they richly deserved. 
His collection is rch and rare, embracing all the best 
perennial, biennial, and annual flowers, which iis long 
experience as a cultivator has enabled him to introduce ; 
all of which are well grown, and in a high state of per- 
fection. 

Judges were appointed on Carnations and Picotees, 
who made the following report : 


and Picotees for the Society s premiums, beg leave to 
report, that they have made examination of five stands, 
and award the first premium to Mr Joseph Breck, for 
the best six diss!milar blooms. The second to Mr 8. R. 
Johnson, for the second best. 

Henry W. Dutton, 

Parker Barvses, 

James Nucent, 

Judges. 
From J. Breck & Co , Spiraea palmata, Aconitum va- 

riegatum, Phlox Shepardia, P. Wheelerii, P. Speciosa 
grandiflora, P. Drummondi; Catananche cerulea, Lyeh- 











© 28° ° ais . al y § 
the means which facilitate inquiries concerning the ori- | flowers 


nes Chaleedonica plena, Calandrinia dise>lor, 50 var. 
| Carnation and Picotee Pinks, 12 var. Double Hollyhocks, 
Cla: kea rosea, bouquets, Ke. 

Mr Breck also exhibited the following flowers from 
| native plants, many of which were very beautiful : Rho- 
| dodendron maxinoum, ga'hered trom a swamp in Med- 
field—tine and rare; Ceanothus Americana; Pyrola ro- 
tundifolia ; Asclepias pulebra ; A. imcarnata; Lobelia 
pallida; Lysamachia stricta; Spiraea salicafolia; S. to- 
mentosa; Azalea vicosa; Epilobium augustifolia; Lili- 
um canidensis; L. Philadalphicum ; Cornus canidensis. 

From Samuel Walker, Roxbury, a fine display of Car- 
nation and Picotee Pinks, Aconitum variegatum, Spiraea 
palmata, Phloxes, Lythrum, Betonica, and other cut 
nowers. 

From S. R. Johnson, @ great variety of Carnation and 
Picotee Pinks; double tlowering Pomegras rte, very 
fine ; Roses, Verbenas, Coreopsis, Ke. 

From W. E. Carter, Carnation and Picotee Pinks, 
several var. of Double Delphinium «randifora, Phlox 
picta, and other varieties. Che!o ve varbata, Double 
Nasturtium, and a variety of cut flowers. Fine plants of 
Gloxinia speciosa alba and Fuchsia longiflora, in pots. 

From J. L. L. F. Warren, 21 rich bouquets, composed 
of rare flowers tastefully put up; Dahlias, Picoiees, He- 
merocallis, fine ; Cimicifuga feetida, Spiraea, Larkspurs, 
variegated Mint, a bouquet of pretty Daisies, and several 
beautiful specimens of the Water Lily, cultivated in his 
garden pond. This indicates that this favorite flower 
may be greatly improved in size of bloom and in fra- 
grance by cultivation. 

From Wm. Kenrick, eight bouquets and a basket of 
Also, a curious branch of Asparagus—the stem 
flat, two inches wide. 

From Messrs. Hovey, four bouquets. A fine display 
of Carnation and Picotee Pinks. 

From Rev. Mr Baury, Newton, a fine cluster of dou- 
ble flowering Pomegranate. 

From Miss Sumner, two bouquets. 

From W. H. Conant, Roxbury, Dahlias. 

From John Hovey, Lilium Japonicum, Carnation s 
bouquets and cut flowers. 

From S. A. Walker, two bouquets, Dahlias, Petunias, 
Marigolds, &c. 

From John Parker, 2d, Roxbury, Marshal Soult, Stri- 
ata formosissima, nnd Lord Liverpoo! Dalilias, fine spe- 
cimens. For the Committee, 


H. W. Durton, 
(> For Fruit Report see 2d page. 





7 The reply of the Editor of the Boston Courier to 
‘¢ Peter Cudgel,”” which we regret was received too late 
for insertion in this number, shall have a place in our 
next. The Editor of the Courier usually keeps a rod in 
pickle for those who attempt to Cudgel him. 

The Drought which now prevails, is likely to prove 
disastrous to many crops. The grass, perhaps, especial- 
ly in pastures, has suffered the most—though the potato 
crop, in many fields, appears, by the curled and wilted 
aspect of the tops, to have felt the drought almost as se- 
verely as grass. Some fields in the vicin ty of the city, 
and the Common in Boston, present a truly sad appear- 
ance. A copious fall of rain at this time would do more 
good than figures can express. To stir the soil often, is 
the only help we can extend to the suffering crops that 
admit of the process. 





Home.—Keep your store of smiles and your kindest 
feelings for home: give to the world only those which 





are to spare. 








— 
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MASSACHUSETTS HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

At a meeting of the Society, beld Saturd ‘y 13th inst., the 
following members were chosen a Committee of Arrange- 
ments for the coming Annual Exhibition ;—Samuel Wal- 
ker, Chairman; P. B. Hovey, jr, Joseph Breck, FE. M. 
Richards, Otis Johnson, John A. Kenrick, David H 
ston, Josiah Lovett, 2d, William Quant. Adjourned to first 
Saturday in August. 

Altest, 


a 


3w EBENEZER WIGHT, Ree Sce. 


—— 





THER MOMETRICAL, 


Reportediorthe New England Farmer. 


Range of che Phetmometerat the Gardenof the proprietors | 
of the New England Farmer, Brighton, Maas. in a shaded | 


Nortuerly exposure. tothe week ending July 14. 





July, 1844. |}7 A.M. | 12,M.|5,?.M.| Wind. 
Monday, 8| 54 | 7 | 68 | N.W. 
Tuesday, 9| 60 | 86 | 76 | Ss. W 
Wednesday, lo, 72 87 80 5. 
Thursday, 1i| = 74 80 | oe es 
Friday, 12} 61 | 70 64 | ~=E. 
Saturday, 13] 69 80 | 76 | i. 
Sunday, 14{ 74 | 87 | 76 5. 





BRIGHTON MARKET.—Mospay, July 15, 1844. 


Reported forthe N. E. Farmer, 


At market 465 Beef Cattle, 1890 Sheep and 725 Swine. | 


75 beef cattle unsold. 

Prices — Beef Cattle —We quote to correspond with 
Jast week. About the same prices were obtained for a 
like quality. One yoke, very large and fine, $4,88. 
Extra, $4,75. First quality, $4,50. Second quality $4,25. 
Third quality, $3,509 a 4,00. 

Working Oxen —Sales 70, 73, 78, and $80. 

Sheep —Lambs from $1,25 to 2,25. 
$1,75 to 2,75. 

Swine.— Lots to peddle from 4 to 4 1-2 for Sows, and 
5 to 5 1-2 for Barrows. Small selected Pigs 6. At re- 
tail from 5 to 6 1-2 








WHOLESALE PRICES CURRENT. 
Corrected with great care, weekly 

SEEDS. Herds Grass, (nominal) per bushel. Red Top 
#0 to 00 cents. (lover—Northern, 0 to 00c.—Southern, 0 
adc. Flax Seed. #150 per bushel. Lucerne, 33 c. per lb. 
Canary Seed, $3 Ov per bushel. 

GRAIN. Nearly all the late arrivals of Corn have been 
disposed of. A cargo of North Carolina Corn, 4000 bush- 
els sold to-day, deliverabie at a neighboring port, at 47 1-2c. 
per bushel. 

Corn—Northern, new, bushel 00 to 00—-Southern, round 
yellow, old, 00 a 00—Southern flat yellow, new, 48 a 49— 
do. do. white 47 a 00-—do New Orleans, 00 a 00—Barley 
60 a 00 —Rye, Northern, 63 a 65—do, Southern, 58 a 62 — 
Oats, Southern, 30 a 31—Northern do. 32 to 33—Beans, per 


bushel 1 00 al 62.—Shorts, perdouble bush. 23 a 25—-Bran, | — 


17 a 20. 

FLOUR. The sales this week have been large, and at 
low prices, chiefly comprising New Orleans and other South- 
ern descriptions, more or less unsound in quality. 

Baltimore, Howard Street, 4 mos. cr. $4 31 a 4 37—do. 
wharf, $4 25 a 000—do. free of garlic, $4 31 a 4 37—Phila- 
delphia do. 4 mos. $4 25 a 0 00 —Fredericksburg, low I'd 4 
mos. $4 25 a 4 31—Alexandria, wharf mountain, 000 a0 00. 
—Georgetown, $441 a 4 37—Richmond Canal, $4 25a 4 37 
—do. City, $0 00 a 0. 00—Petersburgh, South side $0 00 a0 00 
—do. Country $4 25 a4 37—Genesee, common, cash, $4 44 a 
000— do fancy brands $450 a 462 — Ohio. via Canal, 
$0 00 a 0 00—in do New Orleans, cash 80 09 a0 00, Rye, 
$3 25 a 2 37—Indian Meal in bbls. $2 50 a 2 62. 


gger- | 


} 


Old Sheep from } 


val. 
et. ad. val. and 3 cts per pound. 


tnt little of the new clip of fleece wool has been offered 
for sale in our market. and the prices are not yet fixed. 


Prime or Saxony Fleeces, washed, !b. 45 a 50 c.--Amer- 
tcan full blood do 43 a 45--Do 3-4 do 37 a 40—Do. 1-2 do 
35 a 37 -1-4 and common do 30 a 33 — Smyrna Sheep, 
washed, 20 a 25-- Do. unwashed, 10a 17 
6 al3--Saxony, clean, 00—Buenos Ayres unpicked, 7 a 10— 
| do. do. picked, 10 a 15—Superfine Northern pulled lamb 42 
}a 45—No. 1 do. do. do. 37 a 4u—No. 2 dodo do 25a 33— 
| No. 3 do do do 18 a 20. 

HOPS. Duty 20 per cent. 

ist sort Mass 1843, lb. 8a 10; 2d doOad 

HAY, 15 to 17 per ton— Eastern Screwed 810 to 10 50. 
EGGS. 12. 





Annual Fair and Cattle Show, 


OF THE 


| NEW YORK STATE AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY, 
| For the year 1844. 


To be held at Poughkeepsie, Sept. 17th, 18th & 19th. 


TO THE FRIENDS OF DOMESTIC 
} — 

Between four and five hundred: Premiums are offered for the 
| best qualities of Agricultural Products of all sorts, Animal 
| and Vegetable; and for Implements and Goods of Domestic 
| Manufacture, whether household or factory—particulars re- 
| specting which premiums may be found in the Agricultural 
| Journals and handbills Many of the Premiums—on Cattle, 
| and other things—are open for competition from other States. 
Manufacturers of Woollen and Cotton Goods in New Eng- 
| land, as well as in this State, and all others engaged in man- 
| ufacturing articles anywise connected with the wants of the 
| Farmer and Mechanic, may find the State Fair an advanta- 


INDUSTRY. 


| geous opportunity for exhibiting samples of their productions. 
| Persons intending to exhibit articles of any kind, should re- 
| port to the Recording Secretary (Henry O’Reilly,) of Albany, 
| as soon as practicable, free of postage ; so that adequate ar- 
| rangements may be iunade for transportation, &c. 

Admission to the Fair, one Shilling—or $1 for member- 
ship, which will allow admission to the member’s family. 


The facility of travelling and transportation by steamboats 
on the Sound and Hudson River, and by the Railroads con- 
/ nected therewith, (together with the liberality usually mani- 
| fested by Railroad and Steamboat Companies on such occa- 
| sions, with the arrangements for accommodating visitors at 
| Poughkeepsie and other towns adjacent on the Hudson) war- 
rant the belief that the immense throngs usually attending the 
State Fairs will be better accommodated at the next Fairthan 
on any former occasion. 


Editors are requested to notice the arrangements, for the 
| henefit of their readers among the farmers and mechanic:. 
| Visitors to the Fair will find the excursion to and from,through 
| the Highlands and by West Point, very pleasant ; and the 
| most thorough arrangements will secure general satisfaction to 
| those visitors while at Poughkeepsie. 


| July 17. 








| SILK COCOONS WANTED. 

| The subscriber will pay cash for good Cocoons, assorted, 
|and well flossed. They are worth, according to kind and 
| quality, from $210 $4 per bushel, measure rounded. 

J. R. BARBOUR. 

| Oxford, July 10. 





BEMENT'S AMERICAN HOTEL, 
NO. 100 STATE-STREET, ALBANY, 
Is now open for the reception of company, having under- 


| 


|} gone a thorvugh repair and complete renovation from the | 


cellar to the attic. 
| and in quality of bed, cleanliness, aud airy rooms, will now 
| compare with any other establishment in the city. 

In location, this House has many advai.tages, heing sit 


It has heen newly furnished throughout, 


All whereot the value exceeds 7 cts. per pound, 40 per 


-~ Bengasi do} 


VALUABLE FARM IN WATERTOWN. 
| For Sale, a large and valuable Farm, adjoining the Spring 
| Estate, in Watertown, containing about 75 acres of tillage 
| Land, with a pretty Cottage, of brick, containing nine 
rooms ; also, a large Barn, and other out-houses for stow- 
jing hay, grain, &c. This Farm is delightfully situated on 
the old County Road, and commands one of the finest pros- 
pects in the neighborhood of Boston ; well supplied with 
Apple, Pear and Peach Trees, and is a most Ptr < “ot Hay 
|}Farm. From its uncommon fine situation, its great capa- 
| bilities of improvement, its vicinity to Boston, being within 
| 15 minutes’ walk of two Rail Road Depots, and its very 
| healthful location, renders it eminently calculated for a gen- 
tleman’s residence. Should the whole estate be too large, a 
portion of the land would he sold, with the House and Barn, 
| to suit the purchaser; or if the whole Farm were bought, 
the greater part of the purchase money might remain on 
mortgage for a term of years. Possession given soon if de- 
sired. For further information, apply to C. EDDY, Esq. 22 
State street, over Globe Bank, or at 96 Pinckney street, cor- 
ner West Cedar street, Boston. July 2 





SCYTHES, &C. 

SCY THES, RIFLES, and SNAITHS, of the most ap- 
proved kinds, for sale low, at the New England Agricultu- 
ral Warehouse and Seed Store, 51 and 52 North Market 
Street. JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 





REVOLVING HORSE RAKE. 
The Revolving Rake, which has been in general use in 
most parts of Pennsylvania and New Jersey, is found to 
be one of the most useful and labor saving machines now in 
use. One man and horse, with a boy to lead, will rake on 
an average from 25 to 30 acres per day, with ease, and do 
the work well. They are coming into very general use in 
all parts of the country, and will, no doubt, in a few years, 
supersede the use of the common hand rake. There is a 
great advantage in this rake over ail others, as the person 
using it does not have to stop the horse to unload the rake. 
For sale at the New England Agricultural Warehouse 
and Seed Store JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 
June 4. 











GRAIN CRADLES. 


The Grain Cradle is an article which is coming into very 
general use in the New England States where they. were 
ull of late but little known, although they have been in very 
general use in the southern and western States, for many 

ears, and which 1s found to be decidedly the best mode of 
Set be grain, aS it is supposed one man will cradle five 
acres in a day when he cannot reap more than one. The 
difference in gathering a crep is so much in favor of crad- 
ling, that we must suppose that it will be the only mode 
adopted hereafter, and the grain cradle will become of as 
much use,as an implement of husbandry,as the plow now is 

There has heen a very great improvement in the manu- 
facturing of this article, they are now made on the most 
improved plan; the scythe is wel] secured and finished in a 
superior maoner and made of the best cast steel. 

For sale at the New England Agricultural Warehouse 
and Seed Store. JOSEPH BRECK & CO, 

June 4. 


JOSEPH BRECK & CO,, 
NEW ENGLAND 
Agriculiural Warehouse 
AND 


SZED STORE. 
51 and 52 North Market Street, Boston. 

JOSEPH BRECK & CO, having received a full and gen- 
eral assortment of FIELD, GRASS, GARDEN and FLOW 
ER SEEDS, worthy of cultivation, confidently recommend 
them as being pure and of the first qualities, unmixed with 
other varieties; they have no hesitation in saying that their 
col:ection of Seedsis the hest, and of the greatest variety 
| ever offered for sale at any establishment in the U. States. 
| AGRICULTURAL BOOKS of all kinds, constantly on 


| hand, 


| AGRICULTURAL AND GARDEN 








IMPLEMENTS 


PROVISIONS. There have been some extensive opera- | uated in the centre, and on one of the most beautiful streets | of all kinds, among which are the following, viz :—1000 


tions in Pork during the past week, chiefly fur common 
qualities. 

Beef—Meas 4 110 new hbl. $675 27 00—Navy—S6 00a 
6 25.—No. 1, $5 50 15 75—do Prime $4 00a 425—Pork— 
Extra clear 4 mo. bhi. 30400 a 00 00—do Clear $10 00 a 11 00 
do. Mess, 38 00a 87 
from other States — a — —do Prime do do 80 002000 
do. Cargo do. 0 00.20 00 —Clear do do $00 00 a 00 00— 
Butter, shipping, 15 a 18—do store, uninspected, 10 a 12—do 
dairy, 15 cts. a 20—Lard, No. 1, Boston ins. 00a 0 —do 
South and Western, 54 a 6{— Hams, Boston, 0 a 00 — 
Southern and Western, 5 a 6—Cheese, Ship’g and 4 meal, 
3 a 44 —do new milk, 44 a 5$. , 

WOOL... Duty. The value whereof at the place of ex- 
p*tation shall uot exceed 7 cts. per pound, 5 per cent. ad 


5—do Prime $6 00 a6 25—do Mess | 


}in the city; within a few moments’ walk of the Eastern 
land Western Railroad Depots and the landing of the Steam- 
| boats ; about midway between the Capitol, Public Offices, 
jand the Banks, Post-Office, and the business parts of the 
| city, renders it very convenient for the man of business, as 
| well as gentlemen of leisure 
| The subscriber places much reliance on the countenance 
| and support of the AcricuLtvurists throughout the Union, 
| who may visit the city, and pledges himself to spare no ex- 
| ertions to render their stay agreeable, should they favor him 
! with their company. 
| Three Hills Farm will he carried on as usual, under my 
| own superintendence, by a careful manager, and the hreed- 
| ing and rearing improved stock will be continued as hereto- 
fore. C. N. BEMENT. 
Albany, June, 1844. 


| Howard’s Patent Cast lron Ploughs, 200 Common do. do, 
| 200 Cultivators, 100 Greene's Straw Cutters, 50 Willis’ do. 
| do. 100 Common do. do, 100 Willis’ Patent Corn Shellers, 
| 50 Common do. do, 200 Willis’ Seed Sowers, 50 do. Vege- 
table Cutters, 56 Common do. do., 200 Hand Corn Mills, 
| 200 Grain Cradles, 100 Ox Yokes, 1500 Doz Scythe Stones, 
3000 do Austin’s Rifles, 100 doz. Cast Steel Shovels, 150 
do. Common do. 100 do. Spades, 500 do. Grass Scythes, 300 
do. Patent Snaiths, 200 do. Common do., 500 do. Hay Rakes, 
200 do. Garden do., 200 do. Manure Forks, 3:0 do. Hay do. 
500 Pair Trace Chains, 100 do, Truck do. 100 do. Draft do, 
500 do. Tie up do, 50 doz. Halter co, 1000 yards Fence do, 
25 Grind Stones on Rollers 
JOSEPH BRECK & CO., 
N. E. Agricultural Warehouse and Seed Store, 51 
and 52 North Market Street, Boston. . 
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of the fair widow, who with downcast eyes, re- 
== | plied, with equal candor— 
(GG We copy the followlng for the sake of the | “Sir, the attachwment is reciprocal ” 
iilustration it gives of the fact that “ plain garbs may For some time the sheriff maintained an aston- 
cover worth”—a truth, self-evident to every sensible ished silence: at last he said— : 
person, but which many young ladies are slow to; “ Madam, will you proceed to Court 4 . 
learn, and which many more have learned to their! “ Proceed to court ” replied the widow, with a 


MISCHA LAAWAOUS, 


sorrow. Girls, trust not to dress as a criterion of merry laugh, “ No, sir! though this is leap year, 1) 


character :—it is an abominable cheat—a genuine Will not take advantage of the license therein grant- 
“humbug”—as much so, (if it be not uncivil,) as ed to my sex, and therefore greatly prefer t! at you 
those laughter-moving “ fixens” in the equippage of should proceed to court !” : 

fashionable dandisettes, yclept * bustles."—N. E. Far.)  “ But, madam, the Justice is waiting.” 


“ Let him wait! I t disposed to hurr t- 
THE SUIT OF RUSSET BROWN. ae 2 ee Pcie 


| 





| 
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BY ELIZA COOK. 
A inniden once a lover had 
Who breathed the truest sighs ; 
But simply was this lover clad 
In dark and lowly guise. 


So all his wooing was in vain, 
She scorned his peasant grade ; 

She tossed her head and mocked his pain, 
And laughed at all he said. 


‘*No, no,’ cried she, * the tale would be 
A jest for all the town; 

1°l} wed no youth who wears, forsooth, 
A suit of russet brown.” 


He offered her a gentle bird 
Whose plumage, it was true, 
Gave forth no sheen of glossy green, 
No scarlet, gold, or blue. 


She looked upon it with an eye 
That flashed with kindling pride, 
With head uplift she scorned the gift, 
And thrust the cage aside. 


“No, no,” eried she, with pompous airs, 
‘*Such boon | would not own; 

For, like yourself, it only wears 
A suit of russet brown,”’ 


When next she met the youth, he wore 
A doublet of high cost ; 

The bird's rich song was heard to pour, 
But youth and bird were lost. 


The maiden then bewailed her fate, 
She blamed her scornful mirth ; 

And thought, but ah! she thought too late, 
“ Plain garos may cover worth.” 


Then, ladies, list—the lesson learn — 
Be wary how you frown ; 

Think twice ere once ye rudely spurn 
A suit of russet brown. 





The Sheriff and the Widow.—The Port Gibson 
Herald says —We have just heard a good story, of 


‘ters in this case ; and beside, sir, when the cere- 
mony ts performed, I wish you to understand that 
| I prefer a minister to a justice of the peace !” 

| A light dawned upon the sheriff’s brain. 


| 
| 
| 


ny language has been misunderstood ; the attach- 
‘ment of which I speak was issued from the office 
of Squire C , and commands me to bring you 





instantly before him, to answer a contempt of! Boston, June 4. 
Court, in disobeying a subpa@na in the case of 


Sinith vs. Jones !” 
| We drop the curtain, 


i . 





| A wag happening to go into the shop of a tailor 
| just as the latter was in the act of patching an old 
| garment with new cloth, thus addressed the knight 
|of the shears: “ You, sir, are no man, and 1 can 
| prove it by the highest authority.” 

“How so?” replied the unsuspecting tailor, as 
he plied his needle with redoubled activity. “ I 
should like to hear the evidence for your asser- 
tion.” 

“ You shall be accommodated, sir,” says the wag, 
asking him at the same moment, if he recollected 
of ever having read the passage in the New Testa- 
ment which declares that “ Vo man putteth a piece 
of new cloth into an old garment.” 

The tailor Jaughed heartlly at the jest, and insist- 
ed upon quaffing a pint of Old Sicily with the 
wag, at his own expense. 





A Sign.—An exchange paper says that the best 
sign that a dry goods merchant can raise in the 
West, to make quick sale for his goods is, “ Not 
Married.” 


The suggestion is pretty good, but it does not 
go far enough. The following, written on a sign 
in a New England village, was better: “Dry 
Goods by John Bigelow, who wishes to get married.” 
This sign drew all kinds of custom. The single 


ladies went, of course, and the married men all 


told their wives to go, under the impression that 
they could very easily cheat so great a fool.—.V. O. 
Picayune. 





which an Alabama sheriff is the hero. Court was 


Debtor aud Creditor.—Col. Bodens, who was very 


“Madam,” said he, rising from his chair with | 
solemn dignity, “there is a great mistake here ; | 


in session, and, amid the multiplicity of business | fat, being accosted by a man to whom he owed 

which crowded upon him at term time, he stopped | money, with a “ How d’ye do 2” answered, “ Pretty | 

at the door of a beautiful widow, on the sunny | well, I thank you: you see | hold my own.” “ Yes, | 

side of 30, who, by the way, had often bestowed | sir,” rejoined the other, “and mine, too, to my sor- 

melting glances upon the sheriff aforesaid. He row.” 

was admitted, and soon the widow appeared. Her | 

cheeks bore the beautiful blended tints of the ap- : AeA ipa, Fie pe 

ple blossom, and her eyes were like the quivers of | Nothing sets so wide a mark between a vulgar 

Cupid. After a few common-place remarks— _—_| and a noble soul, as the respect and reverential love 
“Madam,” said the matter-of-fact sheriff, “I (of womanwood, A man whois always sneering 

have an attachment for you.” 





‘at woman, is generally a coarse profligate or a 
A deeper blush than usual mantled the cheeks | coarse bigot. 


| 








} SAYLE’S GARDEN ENGINES. 
| A splenvid article, will throw a constant stream of water 
to the distance of 50 to 60 feet, with great force, and in case 
of fire wonld be a substitute fora fire engine. ‘The most 
perfect article for the purpose ever introduced. 

For sale at the Agricultural Warehouse and Seed Store 
Nos. 51 and 52, North Market Street. 
JOS. BRECK & CO. 








| 
| 
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HOWARD'S IMPROVED EASY DRAUGHT PLOUGH. 


Great improvements have heen made the past year in the 
form and workmanship of these Ploughs; the mould beard 
has heen so formed as to lay the furrow completely over, 
turning in every particle of grass or stubble, and :eaving the 
ground in the best possible manncr. The length of the 
| mould hoard has heen very much increase:’, so that the 
| Plough works with the greatest ease, both with respect to 
' the holding and the team. The Committee at the late trial 
of Ploughs at Worcester, say, 


“‘ Should our opinion be asked as to which of the Ploughs 
we should prefer for use on a farm, we might perhaps say \6 
the inquirer, if your land is mostly light and easy to work, 
try Prouty & Mears, but if your land is heavy, hard orrocky, 
BEGIN WITH Mr. Howann’s.” 


Atthe above mentioned trial the Howard Pleugh did 
more work, with the same pewer of team, than any other 
plough exhibited. No other turned more than twentyseven 
| and one half inches, to the 112 lhs. draugiit, while the 
| Howard Plough turned twentynine and one half inches, to 
| the same power of team! Gi tdaooteles that Howard's 
| Sage are much the strongest and most substantially 

made. 





There has heen quite an improvement made on the shoe, 
| or land side of this Plough, which can be renewed without 
having to furfiish a new landside:; this shoe likewise secures 
| the mould hoard and landside together, and strengthens the 
| Plough very much. 


| The price of the Ploughs is from $6 to $15. A Plough 
| sufficient for breaking up with four cattle, will cost about 


8i0 50, and with cutter 8i, with wheel and cutter, $2 60 
extra. 

The above Ploughs are for sale, wholesale and retail], at 
the New England Agricultural Warehouse and Seed Sture, 
Nos. 51 & 52 North Market Street, by 


JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 





NEW ENGLAND FARMER 
A WEEKLY PAPER. 
Terms, $2 per year in advance, or $2 50 if not paid 
within sixty daye. 


N. B.—Postmasters are permitted by law to frank all 
subscriptions and remittances for newspapers, without 
expense to subscribers. 


TUTTLE ANI DENNETT, PRINTERS- 
21 School Street. 
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